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THE ORIGIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Between December, 1805, and February, 1815, no treaty was 
laid before the United States Senate for its constitutional action. 
Yet there are few periods in the history of this country during which 
its relations with the governments of Europe played a greater part 
in the political, social, and economic life of the people, or exercised 
a more potent influence on the destiny of the nation. For ten years 
preceding the Treaty of Ghent, at every session of Congress a large 
proportion of the most important business transacted had to do with 
French decrees and British orders in council, with impressment, with 
Spanish aggressions on the southern border, with the Barbary cor- 
sairs, with embargoes, with enforcement acts, with the privileges of 
foreign ministers, with the maintenance of neutrality, with wars and 
rumors of wars. Domestic politics turned on foreign issues; the 
greatest men in both parties gave to foreign affairs their first thought 
and their gravest attention. It was during this decade, as crowded 
with diplomatic strivings and international activity as it was devoid 
of international agreements, that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate came into being. 

The antecedents of the committee, however, must be sought in 
the records of the earliest years of government under the Constitu- 
tion. The practice of referring the business of treaty-making to 
select committees began with the reception of the first Presidential 
message on the subject. During Washington's administrations, how- 
ever, there was no standing rule providing for such reference, and 
committees were used when and as the Senate saw fit — as the con- 
venience of the moment dictated. But even in these circumstances 
there appears to have been a strong tendency to concentrate responsi- 
bility in treaty affairs in the hands of a few men. During the first 
eight years of the government eighteen treaties with Indian tribes 
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and foreign nations l were submitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent to ratification. Its advice was sought in the interpretation 
of one other treaty. In the consideration of these nineteen treaties 
the Senate employed nineteen committees, to which were referred 
questions connected with the negotiation, ratification, or interpreta- 
tion of eleven different treaties. The total membership of these 
nineteen committees was sixty-eight, while sixty-six individuals served 
in the Senate during these years. Yet these sixty-eight committee 
places were filled by just twenty-four Senators; that is, two more 
than a third of the Senate membership did all of the committee work 
on foreign and Indian treaties. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story of specialization and 
concentration of power in this field. Of the twenty-four Senators 
who served on these committees, five held more than half of the sixty- 
eight places. These five were the most powerful Federalist members 
of the upper house. Caleb Strong served on nine committees, Robert 
Morris on eight, Rufus King and Oliver Ellsworth on seven each, 
and George Cabot on four. Nor is the situation altered when only 
those committees which acted upon treaties with foreign nations are 
considered. There were ten such committees, whose membership 
totaled forty-two, and upon which sixteen different individuals served. 
The five Federalist friends whose names have been mentioned held 
twenty-six of these forty-two places. In addition they were primarily 
responsible for the Jay Treaty from the conception of the idea to 
the ratification of the completed instrument — and this despite the 
fact that the Senate appointed no committee on this matter. 

These facts would seem to lead to the conclusion that during 
Washington's administrations there was a comparatively small group 
of members to whom the Senate regularly intrusted a large part of 
the work which devolved upon it in the performance of its treaty- 
making functions, and to whom it habitually looked for guidance in 
this field. It is evident, however, that it did so not in accordance 
with any rule or fixed precedent, perhaps not even consciously, but 
simply because this was the easiest method of transacting this sort 
of business. It was only through succeeding years that the Senate 

1 This includes additional articles upon which the Senate took separate action. 
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established a standing committee which assisted it in the considera- 
tion of all problems of foreign affairs in accordance with a regular 
procedure. 

In further tracing the development of this committee, attention 
must be given not so much to the activities of the Senate in the 
negotiation and ratification of treaties, as in the manner in which the 
upper house performed its more genuinely legislative functions. Dur- 
ing the first twenty-five years of its existence it considered measures 
having to do with foreign affairs more frequently in legislative than 
in executive session. And it is an interesting fact that the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which today usually is thought of as a com- 
mittee primarily for the consideration of treaties, really grew directly 
out of the legislative rather than the executive activities of the Senate. 2 

As has been indicated in the case of treaties, in no sense was there 
a standing committee to which all business involving foreign relations 
was regularly referred. In many instances important matters of this 
sort were acted upon by the Senate without the assistance of any 
committee, and lengthy and weighty communications from the Execu- 
tive explaining the labors of our diplomatic representatives abroad 
frequently were read and discussed on the floor without any sugges- 
tion that they be referred to any smaller body of Senators. Fre- 
quently select committees were raised to consider particular problems, 
and with rare exceptions they went out of existence with the solution 
of those problems. In a few instances, however, such a committee 
might be continued throughout a session, either because the business 
referred to it was not more quickly concluded, or because new refer- 
ences of matters more or less germane to the original subject were 
made to it from time to time. It is in these exceptional instances 
that are to be found the earliest steps in the evolution from the 
temporary, select committee on some specific question, to the standing 

2 It should be noted that during the whole of the period under consideration 
Senate committees were chosen by ballot, a plurality of votes electing. In Decem- 
ber, 1805, John Quincy Adams observed, in his diary: "As our committees are all 
chosen by ballot the influence and weight of a member can very well be measured 
by the number and importance of those of which he is a member." He added, 
"In this respect I have no excitements of vanity." Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
Memoirs, I, 329. 
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committee on foreign relations to which all business concerning 
foreign affairs invariably was referred. 

The first committee of this exceptional character existed during 
the third session of the first Congress. In his annual message, de- 
livered December 8, 1790, Washington called the attention of Congress 
to the distressed condition of American commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean, and recommended that measures be devised for its relief and 
protection. 3 A week later the Senate ordered that "Messrs. Lang- 
don, Morris, King, Strong, and Ellsworth be a committee to consider 
that part of the President's speech which refers to the commerce of 
the Mediterranean." 4 The form of this order is worthy of note, 
because it was in this manner that the Senate in later years raised 
the committees which developed into the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. In fact, the entire standing committee system of the Senate 
grew out of the reference of particular parts of the annual messages 
to select committees. This practice, however, did not become general 
until after 1797. 

The particular committee here under discussion continued in active 
existence thoughout the session, and possessed a greater number of 
the characteristics of the later standing committees than did any 
committee raised for ten years afterwards. To it was entrusted all 
of the business concerning American captives in Algiers, the pro- 
tection of American trade in the Mediterranean, and our commercial 
treaty with Morocco. 9 Each matter was referred as it arose, and the 
Senate usually named the committee as that "appointed on the 15th 
day of December to consider that part of the President's Speech 
which relates to the commerce of the Mediterranean." 

At the beginning of the next session of Congress six committees 
were appointed to consider particular matters of business mentioned 
in the President's address, but with the possible exception of one on 
consuls and vice-consuls, none of these had to do with treaties or 

3 Annals of Congress, 1789-1791, II, 1730. 

4 Ibid., p. 1735. 

5 Ibid., pp. 1740-1741; 1743-1744, 1749, 1753, 1763, 1774-1776; Compilation 
of Reports, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, IV, 5-6; Senate Executive 
Journal, I, 72, 78. 
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foreign relations. 6 Shortly afterwards, however, a petition asking 
that Congress reimburse private individuals who had ransomed an 
American captive at Algiers was referred to a committee with the 
same personnel as the Algerine committee of the preceding session, 
except that Butler was substituted for Ellsworth. 7 During the re- 
mainder of the session all business pertaining to Algiers was referred 
to this group. At the same time, however, other matters concerning 
our relations with foreign nations were referred to other select commit- 
tees, so that in neither session did there exist a body which with any 
degree of accuracy could be called a committee on foreign relations. 

The non-existence during this period of any such committee may 
be admirably illustrated by a recurrence to the proceedings of the 
Senate during the first session of the third Congress. During this 
session of 1793-94 the situation was tense between the United 
States and France, England, and Spain, and much of the time of 
Congress was occupied with foreign affairs. On December 5, 1793, 
Washington communicated a message with a great mass of papers 
upon French-British-American relations. These were soon followed 
by a similar communication upon Spanish affairs. On January 15th 
additional papers revealing the situation between the United States 
and France were sent in, and on the day following a message with 
further documents touching the same subject. A week later extensive 
extracts from the dispatches of our minister at London were given 
to Congress, and on the next day the Senate passed a resolution 
requesting Washington to lay before it the correspondence of our 
minister at Paris with the French Government and with the Depart- 
ment of State. During February, March, and April other communi- 
cations on foreign relations were received from the President. 8 Yet 
not one of these messages was referred to a committee, and during 
the entire session only two committees were raised that had anything 
to do with foreign affairs. 

6 Annals of Congress, 1791-1793, pp. 24-25. 

7 Ibid., pp. 26, 29, 41; Compilation of Reports, Sen. Com. For. Rels., VIII, 6; 
Senate Executive Journal, I, 91. 

8 Annals of Congress, 1793-1795, pp. 14-15, 19, 31, 32, 37, 38, 55, 56, 62, 80; 
Am. State Papers, For. Rel., I, 141-243, 277-288, 309-311, 312-314, 315-323. 
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During the administration of John Adams little conscious progress 
was made in the development of a standing committee on foreign 
relations. Possibly for the very reason that during these years the 
attitude of the United States toward France, England, and Spain was 
the paramount, or at least the most spectacular issue of national 
politics, the Senate preferred to act directly in foreign affairs. The 
nearest approach to a foreign relations committee was made during 
the long and momentous session which began on November 13, 1797. 
At the opening of the special session of the preceding summer Adams 
had recommended the strengthening of the navy as a measure of 
precaution against further trouble with France. 9 In his first annual 
address he again urged that every exertion should be made for the 
protection of our commerce — and that the country should be placed 
in a suitable posture of defense. 10 Two weeks later the Senate ordered 
that "Messrs. Goodhue, Laurance, Tracy, Bingham, and Gunn, be a 
committee to take into consideration that part of the President's 
speech, which recommends some measures being adopted for the 
security and protection of the commerce of the United States; and 
to report thereon by bill or otherwise." ll During the seven months 
of this session scarcely a day passed that these five men were not 
engaged in considering one or more measures having to do with, or 
arising out of our relations with France. Almost all of the measure 
of defense and offense that arose out of the French quarrel either 
originated with them or passed through their hands. To this com- 
mittee was referred the message in which the President set forth the 
flagrant violations of American neutrality by the French privateer 
Vertitude, after that vessel had sunk a British merchantman in Charles- 
ton harbor. They received for consideration Adams' pessimistic 
communication of March 19th — which declared that there was small 
chance of our envoys accomplishing the objects of their mission, and 
recommended energetic measures of defense. In this committee 
originated the bills by which the Senate proposed to cope with the 
situation, and to them were referred also those measures which were 

9 Richardson, Messages, I, 233-239. 

10 Ibid., pp. 250-254. 

11 Annals of Congress, 1797-1799, I, 475. 
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sent up from the House. On June 21, 1798, they presented the bill 
declaring the French treaties to be void and of no effect. All told, 
they reported eight Senate bills and received for consideration seven 
House bills concerning measures affecting our relations with France, 
each of which they piloted through its course in the Senate. In 
addition, they reported one resolution and considered two Presidential 
messages which were referred to them. 12 

Yet despite this activity, a careful study of the proceedings of 
the session reveals how far this group was from being a committee 
on foreign relations, or even on French affairs. It also demonstrates 
conclusively that at this time no such committee existed, or was 
considered to exist. Of the eight messages with which Adams laid 
before Congress the correspondence of our unfortunate envoys to 
France, and other documents of like nature, only two were referred 
to this committee. The other six were considered by the Senate as 
a whole, and not one of them was given to any committee. In most 
cases the message and accompanying documents were ordered to be 
printed, and then were acted upon directly by the Senate as it saw 
fit. 13 

It was almost at the end of Jefferson's second administration, 
during the memorable special session of 1807-1808, that the natural 
tendency of the Senate to follow the lead of a relatively small group 
of men in the transaction of a particular sort of business gave rise 
to a real, although not a recognized standing committee on foreign 
relations. During the session the following matters, dealing directly 
with British relations or with measures made necessary by them, 
were either referred to or reported from select committees: so much 
of the annual message as related to the recent outrages of British 
armed vessels within the jurisdiction of the United States, and to 
the legislative provisions which might be expedient as resulting from 
them; Jefferson's embargo message; the embargo bill; the enforce- 
ment act, sent up from the House; the House bill to continue the 

12 Annals of Congress, 1797-1799, I, 497-498, 505-506, 523-525, 529, 540, 542- 
543, 548, 571-573, 585-586, 590-591, 597, 604, 609; Am. State Papers, For. Eel., 
II, 116-119, 152. 

13 Annals of Congress, 1797-1799, I, 516, 517, 555, 571, 581, 585-586; Am. 
State Papers, For. Rel., II, 150-151, 153-163, 169-182, 185-188, 188-199, 199-201. 
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act to protect American commerce and seamen from the Barbary 
Powers; Jefferson's message submitting the British orders in council 
of November 11, 1807; the supplemental non-importation act from 
the House; a plan from the President for an increase in the army; 
the House bill supplementary to the embargo; the message submit- 
ting the papers concerning the Leopard-Chesapeake affair; the Monroe- 
Pinckney negotiation, and the correspondence upon the subject of 
the rejected treaty, and all of the correspondence with reference to 
the negotiations with France; the bill authorizing the President to 
suspend the embargo under certain conditions; a report reviewing 
the condition of our foreign relations and recommending a continu- 
ance of the existing policy; a supplementary embargo bill; and, 
finally, House amendments to this bill. 14 

An examination of these measures at once discloses a certain 
unity in all of them; all are directed to a common purpose. It 
might be expected, then, that they would have been referred to one 
standing committee — say upon British relations and national defense. 
Or, they might have been divided into two groups, one including 
those, bearing directly on British relations, and the other those hav- 
ing to do with measures of defense. As has been said, however, 
each was referred to a select committee raised on that one subject. 
But, and here is the interesting development, all of the eleven com- 
mittees created were composed of a very small number of men — men 
who were leaders in the upper house. The extent to which this 
concentration of control was carried is indicated by an examination 
of the make-up of the committees. John Quincy Adams served 
upon every one of them, and was chairman of one; General Samuel 
Smith of Maryland upon ten of the eleven, and was chairman of 
seven; Anderson of Tennessee upon five, and was chairman of two; 
Bradley of Vermont upon five; Mitchell of New York, and Gregg of 
Pennsylvania upon three; Giles of Virginia upon two, and was chair- 
man of one; and Gaillard, Sumter, Hillhouse, and Milledge upon 
one each. The forty-three committee places were held by just 
eleven men, and of the eleven four sat upon only one committee. 

" Annals of Congress, 1807-1808, pp. 19, 34, 50-53, 63-64, 78, 79, 104, 127, 
151, 153, 173-174, 178, 186, 361-371, 378. 
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Thus, although formally the Senate appointed eleven select com- 
mittees, each independent of the others, yet the sum-total of these 
bodies in membership practically amounted to a standing committee 
of eleven members, or, if the four men serving on just one com- 
mittee be eliminated, of seven. In this instance, as in many others 
to be found in the study of the procedure of legislative bodies, the 
fact preceded the form; the institution, a standing committee on 
foreign relations, was gradually creeping into existence before it was 
formally recognized and named. 

From 1807 on, the development of the committee took on a more 
obvious form. As has been intimated, it finally grew out of the 
custom of referring to select committees given subjects mentioned in 
the annual messages. Such a committee was raised on so much of 
Jefferson's last annual message as concerned our relations with the 
Barbary powers. 15 A year later Madison's message set forth the 
critical condition of the relations of this country with Great Britain 
and Spain, and with it the President submitted to Congress diplo- 
matic correspondence showing the situation with reference to these 
nations. 16 On the day following its delivery, Giles, of Virginia, sub- 
mitted the following resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That so much of the message of the President of the 
United States as respects the relations existing between the United 
States and Great Britain and France, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, be referred to a select committee, with instructions to examine 
the same and report thereon to the Senate; and that the committee 
have leave to report by bill, bills, or otherwise. 17 

The resolution was adopted by the Senate, and Giles, Pope, Bradley, 
Goodrich, Leib, Sumter, and Gillman were chosen to be the com- 
mittee. 18 This committee, or its leaders, all through the session 
played a predominant part in the haphazard efforts of the politicians 
in the Senate at once to stave off a war with England and to safe- 
guard American interests, so far as was consistent with economy, 

15 Annals of Congress, 1807-1808, p. 19. 

16 Richardson, Messages, I, 473-477. 

17 Annals of Congress, 1807-1808, p. 478. 

18 Ibid., pp. 478-479. 
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Republican principles, and their own personal political ambitions. 
It was this committee that reported Giles' famous resolution, verbally- 
castigating His Britannic Majesty's minister, Francis James Jackson, 
for the imputations of bad faith which he had cast upon the gov- 
ernment, and pledging to the executive the support of Congress in 
repelling his insolence. At the same time it brought in a bill to 
prevent the abuse of the privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
foreign ministers in the United States. 19 Early in January the 
message from the President recommending an increase in the army 
and the organization of the militia was referred to the same com- 
mittee. A week later Giles reported for the committee a bill author- 
izing the President to man, fit out, and officer the frigates of the 
United States. In this connection the committee had carried on a 
correspondence with the Secretary of the Navy, which was now 
ordered to be printed. On the last day of the month Mr. German 
presented resolutions providing for convoys for American merchant- 
men, and this proposition was referred to Giles' committee. The 
non-intercourse bill which came up from the House and which was 
intended to replace the expiring embargo, was intrusted to another 
group, while a House bill providing for the protection of Mediter- 
ranean commerce was passed without any reference whatever. 20 But 
Giles and his colleagues participated in the action of the Senate upon 
these measures, and, indeed, the committee exercised a potent in- 
fluence over the Senate during this session in all matters pertaining 
to England and France. 

Early in the session commencing in December, 1810, again upon 
motion of Giles, the Senate adopted a resolution in terms identical 
with the one of 1809 setting up a committee on so much of the 
annual message as referred to the relations between the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 21 Giles, Crawford, Anderson, 
Goodrich, and Pope were chosen to serve, all except Goodrich being 
Republicans of national prominence. To these men were referred 

19 Annals of Congress, 1808-1809, pp. 481-482; see also Moore, International 
Law Digest, IV, 511-513. 

20 Annals of Congress, 1808-1809, pp. 520, 526, 530-531, 550, 587. 

21 Annals of Congress, 1810-1811, p. 16. 
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petitions of individuals asking to be relieved from some of the pro- 
visions of the Non-intercourse Act. 22 As a matter of fact, however, 
the committee was of slight consequence during this session, be- 
cause the absorbing subject of interest during the winter of 1810 
was that of the Floridas; and the measures by which the Senate 
proposed to bring this territory under the control of the United 
States were referred to other committees. Upon so much of the 
President's message as concerned the occupation of West Florida 
was raised a committee composed of Giles, Pope, Anderson, Craw- 
ford, and Bradley. 23 This was done upon motion of Giles, and it is 
to be noticed that, except for the substitution of Bradley for Good- 
rich, the only Federalist in the other group, the two committees were 
identical. In response to a confidential message from Madison, the 
subject of East Florida was taken up in secret session. Three meas- 
ures were passed in this connection: an act authorizing the President 
to take possession of the country, a resolution declaring to the world 
the position of the United States with reference to this territory, 
and a resolution ordering that these acts be not published without 
the direction of the President. 24 Three committees acted in the 
transaction of this business. The first was composed of Clay, Craw- 
ford, Bradley, Smith of Maryland, and Anderson; the second of 
Bayard, Crawford, and Clay; the third of Anderson, Crawford, 
Clay, Bradley, and Smith of Maryland. 26 It will be observed, of 
course, that the personnel of these committees and of the two earlier 
chosen was strictly limited. All five, in fact, were composed of a 
small group of the leading Republicans of the upper house. Yet 
formally each group was a separate, independent, select committee, 
bearing no organic relation to any of the others. 

Again, at the beginning of the session of 1811-1812, so much of 
the annual message as concerned the relations between the United 

22 Ibid., pp. 21, 250. 

23 Ibid., p. 10. 

24 See Richard Hildreth, History of the United States, III, xxiii; Henry Adams, 
History of the United States, V, xv; F. E. Chadwick, Relations of the United States 
and Spain, Diplomacy, Ch. VI. It was in connection with this matter that Picker- 
ing was censured by the Senate for reading confidential papers in open session. 

25 Senate Executive Journal, II, 176, 182. 
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States, France, and Great Britain was referred to a select committee. 
Giles, Crawford, Gregg, Franklin, Lloyd, and Pope were named, 
Giles being once more the chairman. 26 

The committee which was appointed a year later marked in its 
title an advance towards the form which later became the accepted 
one. In his annual message of 1812, Madison had adverted to our 
relations with Great Britain, with whom we were at war, with 
France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and the Barbary States. 27 On 
the day following, four motions were submitted providing for the 
reference of four of the most important subjects treated in the mes- 
sage to as many select committees. The first resolution includes so 
much of the message as concerned "our relations with foreign powers, 
the Military Establishment of the United States, and volunteers." 28 
All four resolutions were adopted, and Franklin, Campbell of Tennes- 
see, Taylor, Varnum, Howell, Robinson, and Worthington were 
chosen to serve on the first-named committee. This committee was 
active throughout the session, and exhibited more of the characteris- 
tics of a real committee on foreign relations than had any of its 
predecessors. Early in the session a communication from Madison 
concerning the attempt which had been made through Jonathan 
Russell to bring about a suspension of hostilities with Great Britain 
was referred to it as "the Committee on Foreign Relations." 29 A 
few days later another letter on the same subject was referred to 
the "committee who have under consideration so much of the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, of the 4th instant, 'as 
concerns our relations with foreign" Powers.'" This matter of nomen- 
clature may be of little importance in itself, but it is not without 
interest to observe how the name of this great committee gradually 
came into use. During this and several sessions following, the title 
"Committee on Foreign Relations" frequently, in fact usually, was 
applied to the body appointed under the sort of resolution which 

26 Annals of Congress, 1811-1812, pp. 15-17. 

27 Ibid., 1812-1813, pp. 13-14. 

28 Ibid., p. 17. The other subjects were: The naval establishment of the United 
States; American vessels which had arrived in the United States laden with British 
manufactures; the revision of the militia laws. 

29 Annals of Congress, 1812-1813, p. 19. 
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has been described. On the other hand, the committee often was 
referred to in other ways — described, rather than named. 

A review of the measures which came before the committee dur- 
ing this session reveals a slight increase in the specialization of its 
functions. It was occupied with fewer matters not bearing directly 
on foreign relations, and at the same time the Senate passed or con- 
sidered a smaller number of measures in this particular field without 
consulting it. 30 

A conscious step towards the specialization of the function of 
the committee was made when Congress met in May, 1813. On 
the day following the reading of Madison's message, a resolution was 
introduced providing that so much of it as concerned our relations 
with foreign Powers and the military establishment be referred to 
a select committee. At the same time it was moved that the part of 
the message relating to the naval establishment be referred to another 
committee. The next day, however, military affairs were separated 
from foreign relations, select committees being set up on each of 
the three subjects. 31 During this session, also, a still greater homo- 
geneity is to be observed in the measures considered by the com- 
mittee, practically all of the business arising from our troubles with 
Great Britain passing through its hands. 32 At the same time, how- 
ever, a very important part of the business of the Senate in the field 
of foreign relations was being carried on with the assistance of other 
groups. Early in the session Madison submitted to the Senate the 
nominations of Gallatin, Adams, and Bayard as peace envoys, along 
with that of Jonathan Russell as minister to Sweden. 33 The nomi- 
nations of Gallatin and Russell were opposed, largely from political 
motives, but in the former case for the ostensible reason that the 
position was incompatible with that of Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in the latter upon the ground that it was inexpedient at that 
time to send a minister to Sweden. A bitter struggle followed, which 
resulted in the rejection of both names. The fact of interest is that 
in considering the nominations, and in carrying on its struggle with 

30 Ibid., 1812-1813, pp. 18-19, 21, 27, 39, 94, 101, 104, 105, 112, 113, 115, 117, 121. 

31 Ibid., 1813-1814, pp. 18-19. 3S Ibid., pp. 25, 31, 36-39, 45, 47, 55, 59. 
33 Senate Executive Journal, II, 347. 
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the President over them, the Senate acted through select committees, 
rather than through the group which had been appointed at the 
beginning of the session to consider foreign relations. Not only 
that, but a comparison of the personnel of these committees with 
that of the Foreign Relations Committee shows that the member- 
ship of the former contained by far the weightier Senators. 34 A few 
years later neither of these conditions would have existed. 

During the second session of the thirteenth Congress, which met 
in December, 1813, the functions of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations possessed even greater unity, and were of larger importance 
than during previous years. An enumeration of the matters of busi- 
ness coming before it is, perhaps, the most effective means of setting 
forth its functions at this time. During the session it had under 
consideration the following measures: the message of the President 
recommending an embargo, a bill which it reported in response 
thereto, and the House embargo bill which ultimately became law; 
the bill, which it reported, prohibiting the importation of certain 
articles derived principally from Great Britain; Madison's message 
submitting to Congress the British rejection of Russian mediation, 
and Lord Castlereagh's offer to treat for peace directly; the message 
recommending the repeal of the embargo and the extension of addi- 
tional duties for a period of two years after the war; two petitions 
on this subject; the bill for the repeal of the Embargo Act; a pro- 
posal to pass an act prohibiting the exportation of sheep from the 
United States; a bill, which it reported but which failed to pass, 
prohibiting the exportation of specie, gold or silver coins, or of bul- 
lion; bills providing for the more effectual enforcement of the Non- 
Importation Act, and for the return to their own districts of vessels 
detained in other districts under the terms of the Embargo Act, 
and, finally, numerous hills for the relief of individuals seeking exemp- 
tion from pains and penalties incurred by alleged violations of the 
Non-Importation and other war Acts. 36 

34 Senate Executive Journal, II, 347, 352, 354, 395. Adams' History of the 
United States, VII, 59-64, presents a most interesting discussion of this struggle, 
its outcome, and its political significance. 

35 Annals of Congress, 1813-1814, pp. 459, 550, 551, 562, 565, 570, 601, 613, 
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These measures comprise all of the more important matters of 
general business arising out of the foreign relations of the United 
States at this time. All had some bearing on the war with Great 
Britain, and all were legislative in their character. But during this 
session no business concerning our relations with any other Power 
came before the Senate, except the appointment of foreign ministers. 
This subject, of course, was considered in executive session, and no 
committees were employed in connection with any diplomatic ap- 
pointment passed upon at this time. Thus the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had practically a monopoly of the business trans- 
acted by the Senate within its field. 

The special session commencing in September, 1814, offers three 
points of particular interest in the history of the committee. The 
first has to do with the manner of its choice. Madison's message, 
laying before Congress the facts of the military situation and the 
needs of the army, the navy, and the treasury, contained no sugges- 
tions on foreign relations which demanded the immediate attention 
of the Senate. Consequently the usual reference to a select com- 
mittee of that part of the message which touched upon such rela- 
tions hardly was in order, and at the beginning of the session no 
such committee was created. 36 On October 10th, however, the 
President communicated to Congress letters from the American 
peace envoys, and four days later submitted the instructions under 
which they were acting. 37 Whereupon the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion that these documents, together with the several communica- 
tions from the President since the beginning of the session, should 
be referred to a select committee. Bibb, Taylor, King, Brown, and 
Chase were chosen as the committee, and during the remainder 
of the session were usually referred to as the "Committee on Foreign 
Relations." 37 As such they were the organ of the Senate for the 
transaction of the same sort of business that had been assigned to 

629, 630, 636, 639, 676, 706-727, 735, 738-739, 741, 764, 773; Am. State Papers, 
For. ReL, Ill, 621-623, 964. 

36 Richardson, Messages, I, 547-551. The only parts of the message which 
were referred to select committees at this time were those concerning the militia, 
and military affairs. Annals of Congress, 1814-1815, III, 16. 

" Annals of Congress, 1814-1815, III, 24, 27. 
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similar committees in years past. 38 Such a body might, perhaps, be 
described as a quasi-standing committee. It was not created as a 
standing committee, and, so far as the formal action of the house 
went, it was on the same basis as any select committee. But in 
everything but name it certainly possessed the characteristics of 
the standing committee, even to that of continuity of membership 
from session to session. 39 

On the last day of the session Bibb's committee brought in a 
report which is of interest because it was the first of a type which 
frequently appears in the later history of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Soon after Congress had assembled, Madison had com- 
municated to both houses correspondence which had passed between 
himself and Admiral Cochrane, in command of the British fleet on 
the American station, relative to the devastation which the British 
threatened to mete out to American coast towns in retaliation for 
wanton destruction alleged to have been committed by the American 
army in upper Canada. 40 The incident mentioned was the burning 
of York, which later was pointed to by the British as a justification 
for the destruction of the public buildings in Washington and other 
outrages of the same nature. The Senate referred the correspondence 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and just before adjournment 
the chairman of this body submitted a report giving the result of 
their inquiries, which, it was declared, manifested "to the world that 
the plea which had been advanced for the destruction of the Ameri- 
can Capitol, and the plunder of private property" was without 
foundation. 41 As an organ for the formulation of the opinion of the 
Senate upon matters concerning the foreign relations of the United 
States, the committee has produced some manifestoes which have 

3S Ibid., pp. 24, 27, 164, 245-250, 260, 269, 270, 275, 278, 280, 294-297. 

39 Bibb, the chairman of this committee, and Taylor, Chase, and Brown had 
served on the Foreign Relations Committee of the preceding session. Also the 
committee had dropped back to five members, the size which it had had until the 
year before, when it had gone to seven. Rufus King was the only member of the 
new committee who had not served on its immediate predecessor, — and no man 
then in the Senate was possessed of more experience in the field of foreign relations 
than had King. 4 » Am. State Papers, For. Rel., Ill, 693-695. 

«■ Annals of Congress, 1814-1815, III, 294-296. 
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been of far-reaching importance in the history of the nation. Al- 
though its report on the "retaliating system" as practiced by Great 
Britain during the War of 1812 does not rank as an important state 
paper, yet it is worth noting because it is the first product of this 
sort of activity on the part of the committee. 

The third significant event of the special session of 1814 was 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Relations in executive session 
in connection with the proceedings on the Treaty of Ghent. The 
incident occurred two days after the Senate had consented to the 
ratification of the treaty, when a motion to remove the injunction 
of secrecy from the proceedings and to print the documents con- 
nected therewith was referred to the "Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions." ** The reference marks the point at which this committee, 
after having come into being during a decade when no treaties were 
before the Senate, began to perform the functions which inevitably 
were to be assigned to it, and in the exercise of which it was to 
reach its greatest usefulness and power. Hitherto it had been a 
legislative committee; it had been used almost exclusively for the 
transaction of legislative business; no allusion to it is to be found 
in the executive journal. From this time on, its most important 
business was to be transacted in executive session, and every treaty 
laid before the Senate was to be considered by it. 

At the beginning of the session of 1815 the usual reference of 
the several parts of the annual message was made, and it was not 
until a year later, December, 1816, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations became the first standing committee of the United States 
Senate. 43 On the day following the reading of Madison's last annual 
address, Nathan Sanford of New York submitted thirteen resolu- 
tions, each referring a certain part of the message to a select com- 
mittee, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. On the next day, 
however, Senator Barbour of Virginia introduced a resolution provid- 
ing that it should be one of the rules of the Senate that eleven 

42 Senate Executive Journal, III, 621. 

43 Annals of Congress, 1815-1816, pp. 19, 20. Committees were chosen to 
consider those parts of the message concerning foreign affairs, the militia, military 
affairs, naval affairs, finance and a uniform national currency, manufactures, roads 
and canals, and a national seminary of learning within the District of Columbia. 
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standing committees, which were named, should be appointed at 
each session. After discussion during several days, the resolution 
was passed on December 10th, the Committee on Foreign Relations 
heading the list. Three days later Barbour, Mason, King, Dana, 
and Lacock were chosen to be members of the committee. 44 

Thus was established the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate. Along with the ten other committees 
made permanent at the same time, it had gradually come into exist- 
ence during the decade and more of stress and strain which preceded 
the conclusion of the War of 1812. During the earlier years of the 
government, treaties and foreign affairs generally had been referred 
to select committees occasionally but in accordance with no par- 
ticular rules of procedure. An increasing pressure- of business, a 
pressure which became heavy during the war, demanded a greater 
efficiency of the Senate. The demand was met by a specialization 
of function — by the development of a system of standing com- 
mittees which practically came into existence some time before it 
was formally made a part of the organization of the Senate. This 
specialization developed first in the field of foreign relations, and 
as at this time the business in this field was almost wholly legisla- 
tive in its nature, the Committee on Foreign Relations developed as 
a legislative committee. With the consideration of the message and 
documents on the Treaty of Ghent its executive functions began, 
and it became the organ of the Senate for the transaction of execu- 
tive as well as legislative business within the realm of foreign affairs. 

Ralston Hayden 

44 Annals of Congress, 1816-1817, pp. 18-22, 30, 32. The other committees 
named were those on finance, commerce and manufactures, military affairs, the 
militia, naval affairs, public lands, claims, the judiciary, the post office and post 
roads, and pensions. All of the members of this first Standing Committee on 
Foreign Relations were leaders in the Senate and in the nation. Barbour was a 
member continuously from 1816 until 1824, the last session before he left the Senate 
to become Secretary of War. He was chairman in 1816, 1817, 1820, 1822, 1823, 
and 1824. Nathaniel Mason was a member of the committee for twelve years, 
and was thrice chairman. Except for one session, Rufus King served from 1815 to 
1823. S. W. Dana served only during the session of 1816, while Abner Lacock 
was a member for three years. King and Dana were the Federalist members. 



